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MILWOOQ ; 
Or, the Influence of Early Impressions. By 
Ann E. Porter. This is the title of a new 
Sabbath School book, just issued by the Mass. 
8. 8. Society, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 

When Yankee boys get in their teens, they 
generally feel a desire to wander from home, 
and see the world. They little know the dan- 
gers and temptations that will beset them on 
every side. Happy is the son who has parents 
to warn him, and pray for him, and more happy 
still is he, if he remembers his father’s coun- 
sel and his mother’s prayers, and feeling his de- 
pendence on the protection of his Heavenly 
Father, daily looks to him with the determina- 
tion to keep his commandments, and “ glorify 
him on earth, that he may enjoy him forever in 
Heaven.” 

The little book, whose title is given above, 
will be a helper to any boy who wishes to go 
safely through the world, and arrive in heaven 
atlast. The following is a specimen. 


GOING FROM HOME. 

A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the toils of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatso’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 

Sir Matthew Hale. 

It is now more than fifty years since 
William Warren, then a young man of 
twenty, left his home in Massachusetts for 
the then territory of Ohio. 

His patrimony was a New England 
school education, the religious training and 
correct habits acquired from pious parents, 
their parting blessing, and money enough, 
if prudently managed, to take him to the 
settlements which were then forming on 
the Ohio river. 

Nature had given him a vigorous con- 
stitution and a hopeful temperament. 

The night before leaving home, his mo- 
ther came to his bedside, and finding him 
still awake, said, “* Willie, I wanted tosee 
you once more, my boy, and kiss you as I 
always used to do before you went to sleep, 
when a child ;” and she parted the hair 
from his forehead and gazed into the blue 
eyes that were fast filling with tears. 

“You have been a good boy, Willie, to 
your mother, and never disobeyed me.— 

will bless you my child, for he always 

his promises. My faith is strong 

that you will be brought into the kingdom, 
mut you must have faith for yourself, Wil- 

8. Don’t forget it; trust in God, and he 
Will never forsake you. 

“T have’at much of this world’s wealth 
to give you, but here is the greatest trea- 





sure you can possess ;” and she handed 
him a little red morocco Bible. ‘Take 
this, my boy, and let it be the guide of 
your life. It has been your mother’s 
comfort in sorrow, her hope in all the 
changes of life. May it be yours also. 
Good night, Willie,” and she took the 
candle and was turning away. 

William felt such a choking sensation 

in his throat that he could hardly speak, 
but retaining his mother’s hand, he 
said, ‘* Pray, mother, as you used to do 
- when I was a little boy.” 
The good mother set down the can- 
dle, and kneeling by the side of the low 
bed, poured forth her soul in prayer for 
her son who was going far away. 

She prayed that he might be a bles- 
sing in the distant land where he was 
== to sojourn; that the God of his fathers 
might go before him, and be his guide. 

Most earnestly did she pray that he 
might be kept from the snares and 
temptations which beset the path of the 
young—and that he might be upright, 
faithful, and have health and wisdom.— 
; Not once did she ask for worldly honors or 
wealth ; her heart craved richer blessings 
for her wandering son. 

** Now sleep, my boy, that you may have 
strength for the morrow ;” and she glided 
from the room. 

Poor William covered his face with his 
hands and wept. The Bible was on his 
pillow, and his cheeks still moist with 
tears when he fell asleep. 

He was up by early dawn, for the stage- 
coach passed his father’s door at six o'clock, 
but his mother was up before him, and had 
his breakfast ready. His trunk was pack- 
ed and on the door step, and there was 
plenty of time for the usual morning wor- 
ship. It was the last picture of home for 
his memory to dwell upon—the big family 
Bible, his father putting on the steel bow- 
ed spectacles to read, his mother in her 
arm chair, with his-sister Lucy at her side, 
while near beside himself sat his younger 
brother John, a robust, fresh boy, full of 
youthful vigor. 

When the service was over—‘ William,” 
said the old gentleman, “I have but one 
more piece of advice to give you. Be sure 
to keep the fourth commandment.” ‘Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” 
and he repeated the lines of Sir Matthew 
Hale, which form the motto to this chapter. 

Just then the horn blew, the coach rat- 
tled up to the village inn, and William had 
time only to run over to farmer Wells, 
their next neighbor, to bid them a hasty 
adieu. The families had long been inti- 
mate. The fathers were deacons of the 
same church, and the children members of 
the Sunday-school and choir. Lucy and 
Eliza Wells were near the same age, and 
like sisters to each other. Levi Wells, 
the eldest son of the deacon, had, as his 
father said, caught the western fever.— 
“* He’ll be with you next year,” said the 
old gentleman to William, ‘* but I can’t 
spare him from the farm just yet. God 
bless you, my boy, and may you be like 
Abraham when he went forth from his kin- 
dred and his father’s house.” 








Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—32. 
Frankfort on the Main. 


Is it possible to write a letter on Frank- 
fort onthe Main? Or shall I snap it off 


= 


pendix on Heidelberg? I certainly saw 
much and enjoyed much in the day and a 
half that I was there, but it was so much 
from art, that I shall hardly be able to 
make my young readers participate in my 
pleasure. In one day and a half one sees 
nothing of the life of a city, and this 
makes me wonder at the folly of those tra- 
vellers who, after having rushed through 
Europe, or rather from one city of Europe 
to another, having looked at its life only 
from the window of the express train or the 
drosky, yet have the boldness to write a 
book upon their travels, and express the 
most decided opinions upon the good things 
and the evil things of European society. 

I started from my room at the Hotel 
Drexel with my Murray’s Guide Book in 
my hand. My companion met me at the 
door and raised his hand. ‘Either go 
back yourself, or carry your Murray back,” 
said he. ‘‘It takes more independence 
than I have to walk with a person who has 
a Murray in his hand.” Tasked him what 
he meant. ‘*Is it not a good guide?” said 
I, “‘ accurate and complete?” ‘* The best 
in the world,” he answered, ‘* but here in 
this almost Rhine land, a person who car- 
ries one may as well have a placard on his 
breast, ‘Here comes John Bull.’ Every 
man woman and child on the Rhine knows 
those red books well, and when a person 
comes round the corner with one in his 
hand, they cry out, ‘Here comes an Eng- 
lander.’” I asked him how he found out 
about cities, towns, modes of conveyance, 
and the like. He told me that he carried 
a German guide book, but one that had 
this great inconvenience that it had a red 
cover. 

Now neither this gentleman nor myself 
have the least prejudice against English 
people in general, or Murray’s Guide Book 
in particular. The trouble lies behind this, 
in the fact that Englishmen come upon the 
continent in most cases absolutely igno- 
rant of the German language, unable even 
to reckon in the German currency, and of 
course swarms of people live upon them. 
If one goes into a hotel here, and speaks 
German even with an English accent, one 
can see a formal politeness spring up in the 
waiters of the establishment, which to my 
mind, says nothing less than a ninepence 
a bow for all this. To quote Hood’s ap- 
propriate lines : 

“ Don't wash or be shaved, go like hairy wild 


men, 

Play dominoes, smoke, wear a cap and smock- 
frockit— 

But if you speak English or look it why then 

‘lake care of your pocket—take care of your 
pocket.” 

There were many things in Frankfort 
that interested me. I will not enumerate 
them all, but one of those with which I 
was the most delighted, was the Cathedral. 
In the pulpit of that church, I do not know 
how old, St. Bernard preached the second 
crusade, and F stood in it and thought of 
those college years when I used to read in 
one of the old Chroniclers that St. Bernard 
preached in French to a German audience, 
and though he used no word of the lan- 
guage of the country, yet such was his elo- 
quence that he roused the same spirit in 
his hearers that burned in himself, and 
they enlisted for the holy war with the 
same eagerness asin France. The Chro- 
nicler does not mention in what city this 
took place, and it is only to-day that I have 
found it. 

This old church still is Roman Catholic. 
Its faith has outlived the storm which Lu- 
ther raised, and like that faith it stands 
magnificent, and yet not adapted to the 








in the middle, or better still, add an ap- 





wants of our days; stretching its hands 


back into the past, as wishing that men 
now were content to believe as they were 
bid to do, and as they did when these black 
walls were fresh from the quarry. And 
that old clock by the door, with its pendu- 
lum ten feet broad, whose face strangers 
cannot read; what a lesson does it teach! 
who can read the signs of the times? 

The keeper of the church showed us the 
chair in which the Emperor of Germany 
used to be crowned. It is at least four 
hundred years old. Strange to say we lay- 
men were allowed to sit where Charles the 
Fifth was crowned. Were there Emperors 
in Germany now, it might not beso. I 
remember that evenin republican England 
with what promptness a number of the 
London police requested a gentleman to 
rise, who had taken the seat of a member 
of the House of Commons, while the room 
was opened to be aired, and I shall not 
soon forget the horrified look of the offend- 
ing party, ashe jumped up and declared 
that he meant no disrespect to the honora- 
ble house. 

What a curiosity the Jews street was. 
I stood at its entrance before the house 
where the Rothschilds were born, and 
hardly dared to venture into that narrow 
alley, with its houses fairly blackened with 
age,—and houses black with time it is rare 
to see here—even the house in Eisleben in 
which Luther was born, and which has not 
been touched since 1617, looked fresh in 
comparison with these. The street swarm- 
ed with life, women were sitting before 
every door, most of them with children in 
their arms, queer heads with hooked noses, 
were protruding from windows ull arou Wid, 
men were trafficing in junk in stores so 
narrow that a stranger would have to crowd 
his way in; baskets of vegetables were 
scattered around the street, all provided 
with saleswomen, few with customers; a 
place where the Jews were all Germans and 
the Germans all Jews; it was one of the 
strangest places in Europe. I hastened 
along, casting hurried glances from right 
to left, scarcely daring to let my eyes rest 
anywhere, for fear that some invisible 
power at work in the place might tempt me 
to sell the clothes from my back, or sur- 
render my pocket book toa Jew for safe 
keeping. Glad was I when the last black 
house was passed, the last mart for old 
clothes behind me, and the synagogue and 
the Jew’s burying ground appeared, for it 
reminded me that at this end their church 
and their dead separate them from the 
world of Christians. Cousin W1LLIaM. 
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Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE SISTERS, 


OR PRIDE AND SELFISHNESS. 














Arthur Perham, a young law-student, 
sought a quiet retreat in the heat of sum- 
mer, from the noise and confusion of a 
large city. Travelling among the moun- 
tains of his native state, he arrived just at 
sunset at the pleasant village of N. So 
much pleased was he with the location, 
that he resolved to pass several weeks 
there, if an agreeable boarding place could 
be secured. The only hotel in the village 
presented very few attractions for him; but 
after a sojourn there of a few days, he 
found that he could be pleasantly accom- 
modated ata cottage near the splendid 
country seat of William Jameson Esq. The 
occupants of the cottage were a widow, 
Mrs. Allen, and her son, a young man of 
twenty-two. The young student was soon 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








located in his new quarters, and ere a week 
had passed, found himself quite at home. 
Mrs. Allen was a true lady, and her son an 
intelligent young man, th® principal of the 
village academy. Though Mr. Perham 
spent much of the time in study, and had 
not sought the acquaintance of the vil- 
lagers, his presence among them was well 
known, and fully discussed by the young 
men and maidens. 

The advent of a city beau was an event 
too novel to be overlooked, and even the 
aristocratic young ladies belonging to the 
family of Mr. Jameson, looked complaisant- 
ly upon the handsome young stranger, as 
he sat in Mrs. Allen’s pew on the Sabbath. 
They perceived with satisfaction that their 
charms attracted the notice of the young 
gentleman, and laid many plans for form- 
ing his acquaintance. They frequently 
rode and walked past the cottage, and 
sometimes called on good Mrs. Allen; but 
the object of their interest was a close stu- 
dent, and rarely left his books. This ac- 
quaintance seemed much more desirable to 
the young ladies from the difficulties which 
stood in the way; therefore they were 
highly delighted when their father an- 
nounced to them one morning, that he had 
met Mrs. Allen’s boarder, and being quite 
pleased with him, had invited him with 
Mr. Allen, to dine withthem. They were 
both called handsome in the city, and Ella 
had reigned a belle in society, the previous 
winter. Mr. Jameson was very wealthy, 
and delighted to gratify the wishes of his 

-daughters. Their mother had been for many 

years an invalid, consequently they receiv- 
ed but little of the care and training which 
is so necessary in the formation of charac- 
ter. Ella was exceedingly proud of her 
father’s wealth, and vain of her own beau- 
ty. Louise affected to think lightly of 
what her sister prized so highly, and prid- 
ed herself on her talents and literary at- 
tainments. She read a great deal, in order 
that she might be able to display a know- 
ledge of a variety of authors, in conversa- 
tion. She wrote a little poetry, painted a 
little, and considered herself a highly ac- 
complished young lady. 

The sisters, fashionably and characteris- 
tically attired, entered the drawing-room 
soon after the arrival of their father’s 
guests. Mr. Allen they had met before, 
and as Mr. Perham was accustomed to the 
best society, they quickly entered into 
easy and interesting conversation. The 
sisters exerted all their powers of pleasing, 
and it was not strange that they succeeded 
in gaining the admiration of their visitors. 
Ella laid aside her haughty manner, and 
young Allen was fascinated with her beauty 
and simplicity, while Louise made such an 
advantageous display of her talents that 
the young law-student found the hours 
spent in her society, far more delightful 
than those which he passed with his books. 
Indeed, before many weeks had elapsed, 
study became actually distasteful to him. 
Louise Jameson pleased him; but he did 
not love her. She seemed to him heart- 
less; but ‘ perhaps,’ thought he, ‘I do her 
injustice,’ and continued to visit her.— 
Allen’s attentions to Ella became quite 
marked ; she received them kindly, and it 
was quite evident that she was not dis- 
pleased. 

A few weeks after the commencement of 
his acquaintance with the daughters of Mr. 
Jameson, Arthur Perham was suddenly 
called home to the sick bed of his father. 
He left N— with many regrets, and Mrs. 
Allen and her son were very unwilling to 
lose the society of their boarder. Louise 
mourned his departure, for he was the only 
congenial spirit she had found in that re- 
tired place. Ella grew very fond of the 
country, and spent much time with dear 
Mrs. Allen, for whom she professed much 
affection. Young Allen observed with 
pleasure her kindness to his mother, and 
while he toiled through the long day, the 
thought of Ella’s smile would cheer his la- 
bors. The beautifal heiress had become 
necessary to his happiness; but would it 
not be presumption in him, a poor teacher, 
to offer her his love? He felt that it would, 
and often strove to conquer his affection 
for her; but when again they met her win- 
ning sweetness of manner would cause him 
to break his resolution. The summer 
months passed swiftly away, and the Jame- 
sons were making preparations for their re- 
turn to the city. Ella had wearied of the 
monotony of the country, and Louise sigh- 
ed for some congenial society. The former 





was really unhappy, and she deserved to 
be so, for she had trifled with the affections 
of a noble, generous heart. She had 
sought to gain the affections of Allen, and 
when he offered her his love, had proudly 
and scornfully refused it. She gloried in 
the power she possessed of making one 
vastly her superior miserable. Ah! proud 
being, a sad lesson may show thee thy fol- 
ly, and thou mayst suffer as many like thee 
have done! 

Four years had passed since Arthur Per- 
ham left the village of N—. Two of them 
he had spentin Europe. Study and tra- 
vel had greatly improved our young friend. 
He was at ease in society ; but still loved 
retirement. It was during ashort sojourn 
at a quiet village in Switzerland, that he 
was surprised by the arrival of a party of 
Americans. He was ready to welcome his 
fellow-countrymen although strangers ; but 
great was his joy to find his old friend Al- 
len one of the party. The pleasure of 
meeting was mutual, and in their frequent 
interviews the friends conversed freely of 
the past, present, and future. Perham in- 
quired of the Jamesons, and Allen some- 
what embarrassed, related the treatment 
which he had received from Ella. Shame- 
ful! exclaimed Arthur, and he thought, as 
he looked at his friend, that any lady might 
be proud to be the one of his choice. Al- 
len’s disappointment had not crushed him, 
but given him new strength for life’s con- 
flict. He had resolved to win a name, and 
had succeeded, for although still young, he 
had become distinguished in the literary 
world. ‘ What of Louise ?’ inquired Per- 
ham, with hesitation. ‘O, after you left, 
she became quite a recluse, 1 seldom saw 
her, and Ella said she was engaged with 
her studies.” ‘Perhaps she missed me,’ 
thought Perham. ‘Could it be that she 
loved me ?’ 

‘Can you direct me to the residence of 
William Jameson, Esq.?’ inquired Perham 
soon after his arrival in the city of L—. 
‘ Oh yes, he lives in the first of those small 
cottages on Elm street,’ was the reply.— 
‘Mr. Jameson, the rich merchant?’ ‘ The 
poor merchant, you mean. Had you not 
heard of his failure? There goes Miss El- 
la now. She still dresses magnificently, 
and has lost but little of her proud bear- 
ing. Her course is contemptible, I think, 
for every one knows that her father is very 
poor, and many think the extravagance of 
his daughters caused his failure. He has 
commenced business again in a small way ; 
but is too much advanced to acquire much 
property.’ Perham listened with astonish- 
ment to this revelation, and ventured to 
ask if Mr. Jameson had not another daugh- 
ter. ‘O yes, twomore. Louise, who sets 
herself up for an authoress, and is of no 
use in the family or the world, and Emily, 
the flower of the family. She cares for her 
parents, and her cheerful spirit lightens 
their heavy load. She is a dear girl. God 
will reward her for her devotion to her pa- 
rents.” ‘I knew something of them four 
years since,’ said Perham; but I never 
heard of the third daughter.’ ‘ Ah, she was 
probably at school then. She is very re- 
tiring now, and as she is their junior, it 
would not be policy for the sisters to say 
much about her.’ Notwithstanding his 
friend’s account of Louise, Arthur deter- 
mined to see her, and judge for himself.— 
Accordingly, he improved an early oppor- 
tunity to callon her. Louise made her 
appearance in attire, which had she been 
anything but an authoress, would have 
been called untidy. She met her friend 
cordially, and during his stay discoursed 
eloquently upon the fleeting nature of 
worldly wealth, and the inestimable value 
of intellectual treasures. Poor Louise! 
while storing her mind, she had sadly neg- 
lected the cultivation of her heart. Selfish- 
ness had taken possession there, and guid- 
ed all her thoughts and actions. This was 
clearly perceptible to Perham, when he had 
made several visits at the Jamesons. Still 
he continued to go there, and Louise was 
greatly flattered by his attention. ‘He 
worships my talent, thought she, for he 
alone can appreciate it. Now I have no 
wealth to allure him.’ 

* How strange it is that Mr. Perham does 
not propose, Louise,’ said Ella, one even- 
ing, after that gentleman had left. ‘ Not 
at al! so, there is a perfect understanding 
between us. There is no necessity for a 
formal engagement.’ ‘ Well, if you are 
satisfied, I should not be. I should desire 
something more substantial than dreams 








of love.’ Louise pitied her matter-of-fact 
sister, and hardly heeded her suggestion 
that she might claim the gentleman’s visits, 
as his attentions to either were not very 
marked. The following morning, Ella and 
Louise were sent for by their mother, 
whom they found in tears. Emily was not 
with her as usual, and they feared, they 
knew not what: The cause of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s grief was soon explained, and Louise 
rushed from the room without speaking.— 
‘Who would have thought,’ said Ella, con- 
cealing her chagrin, ‘ that Mr. Perham, a 
match for any one, would have fallen in 
love with our little Emily.’ Yet so it was, 
and at their wedding Ella had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing her rejected lover, Hon. 
James Allen, with the beautiful and wealthy 
Miss Wells his affianced bride. Lesrna. 
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THE OLD FAMILY CLOCK. 


BY A SON OF A RETURNED MISSIONARY. 








What a chord does the mention of these 
simple words touch! Scenes which have 
long since transpired, come again in the 
brightness of reality ; and memory, passing 
through the long vista of time, carries me 
to the home of my happy childhood. How 
many associations cluster around that old 
clock! From the time that our perception 
first awoke to aught around us, it hasa 
place among the cherished memories of 
early days, some of which are bright and 
joyous, others dark and clouded by sorrow. 

To all, methinks, who have lived in the 
light and love of a happy home, the family 
clock is numbered among their household 
treasures ; whether that home be amid the 
green vales of New England, on the broad 
western prairies, or beneath the bright 
skies of the tropics. 

In the mission hguse nestled far away 
amid the sunny hills of our island home, 
the family clock was indeed atreasure. It 
had been brought many thousand miles, 
and seemed to us a connecting link be- 
tween our own home and that of our pa- 
rent’s birth. To us children it was em- 
phatically ‘‘ A thing of beauty, a joy for- 
ever.” ‘There was a charm in its painted 
face, and in that ever busy pendulum, that 
few here can realize. We loved to watch 
it, as minutes and hours passed, and as 
with the same steady countenance it con- 
tinued measuring our time. 

There were lessons also, as well as 
amusement conveyed to us by that clock, 
the recollections of which, even now, blend- 
ed with parental instruction, come vividly 
up to mind. With the light of each suc- 
ceeding morn, as we commenced our daily 
duties, that steady tick reminded us that 
time was rapidly gliding away, and that 
every minute brought its own duty, which 
must be promptly and cheerfully perform- 
ed. Then during the hours of the day, 
when wearied in the mystics of English 
Grammar, or puzzled amid the mazes of 
Colburn and Emerson, a glance at that 
clock, though often accompanied by a long- 
ing for play-time, would encourage us on 
to duty. 

To the dark-browed and benighted hea- 
then, the old clock was an object of intense 
interest. It appeared to them that no mor- 
tal could invent an article so useful, and 
yet so wonderful as to be always “talking.” 
Celestial minds, they said, must have con- 
ceived its plan, and hands more than hu- 
man aided in its construction; and when 
the light of the holy Sabbath dawned upon 
our quiet home, and groups of the benight- 
ed heathen gathered together, even the 
striking of that clock would draw their at- 
tention entirely away from him who sought 
to tell them of the “better land,” and of 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world. In the still evening 
time, as the stars came forth in the deep 
blue sky, we loved to sit on the vine-covered 
piazza, and listen to the tales of our father- 
land, far, far over the ocean. How plea- 
santly did those evening hours pass away, 
as our parents told us of their American 
home, with all its blessings, until the old 
clock, true to its duty, would strike the 
hour of retiring. It was always met with 
a sigh of regret from us, as with a parent’s 
blessing, and a kind “good night,” we 
sought our pillows. 

But the household band is broken now, 
long weary days have passed since the last 








“* good bye” was spoken, and the last look 
taken of the old family clock. 

Often does memory wander to that home 
and among its fondly cherished treasures 
is the old clock ; it may be ticking away as 
busily now as it was then. It is close] 
connected with some of the sunniest memo. 
ries of early life, which often come to me 
now, after the lapse of time, as vividly as 
if they were still a beautiful reality. 

ANTIPODE, 











Biography. 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION.—1. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


None who feel interested in the history 
of Washington, will fail to desire to learn 
something of her who was nearest and 
dearest tohim. We will commence thoge 
sketches first, therefore, with Martha 
Washington. Few women have been cal- 
led to move in the drama of existence amid 
scenes so varied and imposing; and few 
have sustained their part with so much 
grace, dignity, and discretion. In prospe- 
rity she walked by the side of her husband 
as his faithfal friend and companion, and 
in adversity she was still there as a com- 
forter and a competent adviser, ever bid- 
ding him look upward, to seek in the smile 
of his heavenly Father, a reward which 
earth could never give or take away. 

Martha Dandridge was born in the 
county of New Kent, Virginia, in the year 
1732. She was the daughter of an ancient 
family that migrated to Virginia some years 
previous to this. Her education was such 
as the females of that day received, and 
was very domestic, there being but few 
seminaries of instruction, and private 
teachers were generally employed. Her 
beauty and fascinating manners won for 
her golden opinions, and she was treated 
with much attention by all who knew her. 
At seventeen she was married to Colonel 
Daniel Parke Custis, of the same county, 
Their residence, called the ‘White House” 
was on the banks of the Pamunkey River, 
where Colonel Custis became a highly suc- 
cessfull planter. 

Mrs. Custis was early left a widow, in 
the full bloom of beauty, and well endow- 
ed with worldly goods. She was sole ex- 
ecutrix, and managed with ability the ex- 
tensive landed and pecuniary business of 
the estate. With such advantages of per- 
son and estate, suitors for her hand and 
heart were many and pressing. None, 
however, received the least encouragement 
until Mrs. C. was introduced to Colonel 
Washington by a mutual friend, Colonel 
Chamberlyn, who invited Washington to 
be his guest, as they were journeying to- 
gether, promising to introduce him to a 
young and lovely widow who was visiting 
his house at the time. Thus urged, Col. 
Washingion consented to dine with his 
friends, and it is said that the two, the 
widow and the Colonel, were favorably im- 
pressed with each other at the first inter- 
view. [See Youth’s Companion page 57, 
vol. 29, Loves of Washington. | 

Probably the conversation turned upon 
scenes in which the whole community had 
a deep interest, and which the hero wat- 
rior could describe with true eloquence, his 
whole heart being so deeply interested in 
the matter. Dinner time passed, and also 
the tea hour, and Washington was about 
to proceed on his way, but his friend said, 
‘No one shall ever leave my house after 
the sunset hour,”’ and so the Qolonel re 
mained until the next day was far advanc 
ed, when after leaving his dispatches st 
Williamsburg, he returned to the presence 
of the fascinating widow. The offers of 
Washington were accepted, and he and 
Mrs. Custis were married about 1759, and 
fixed their residence at Mount Vernon. 

Washington, after being appointed Com 
mander-in-Chief of the army, was accom 
panied by his wife to Cambridge, Mass» 
where she remained and witnessed 
seige and evacuation of Boston. She then 
returned to Virginia. ; 

Mrs. Washington took the greatest im 
terest in public affairs, and this made her 
much beloved by the army, and by all who 
knew her, for she was constantly striving 
to carry out the benevolent plans of 
husband for the good of all, and was i 
deed a helpmeet to him. She usually pa* 
sed the winters with her husband at camp, 
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and the arrival of her plain chariot, with 
the neat postillions in their scarlet and 
qhite liveries, was always welcomed with 
joy by the soldiers, as it brought a cheer- 
ing influence which relieved the general 

com in seasons of disaster and despon- 
dency- Lady Washington, as she was al- 
ways called by the army, was at Valley 
Forge in that dreadful winter of 1778, 
where her patience and fortitude gave hope 
and confidence to the desponding. She 
yisited the sick, aided the unfortunate, and 
cheered with her goodness wherever she 
went. 

Mrs. Washington lived two years after 
ber husband’s death, when she was attack- 
ed by a fever which proved fatal, in the 
year 1802. She was seventy-one years of 

To a superior mind she joined those 
amiable qualities and christian virtues 
which best adorn the female sex, and a 
gentle dignity which inspired respect with- 
out creating ill-will. EsTELLE. 


Morality. 
THE TWO BOYS. 


About thirty-five years ago, I was a 
teacher in one of the large villages in the 
West. While thus engaged, two boys, 
whom I shall call Nathan and John, came 
to school from the same neighborhood.— 
They were then about a dozen years old, 
and there was not much difference in their 
capacity for improvement. Both were fair 
scholars, and generally behaved with a 
good degree of propriety in school, and 
both might have been respectable and use- 
ful members of society. Nor did 1 think 
that when they should become men, there 
would be much difference in their standing 
and ueefulness. After they had been in 
school a year or more, I removed to another 
part of the village, where it was not conve- 
nient for them to attend upon my instruc- 
tion. Now let us, for the present, pass 
over the history of these boys, twenty years 
from the time they left my school, and see 
where we shall find them. 

Well, within five days of the same time, 
Nathan was ordained a minister of the gos- 
pel, over a large Presbyterian church, and 
John was hanged. No doubt you would 
like to learn the causes that led to such 
widely different results in their history.— 
Nathan was obedient to his mother, (she 
was @ widow,) was regularly found in the 
Sabbath-schoo} and the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath, nor did he absent himself from 
home at night without her permission, and 
then was at homeat an early hour. John 
broke away from parental restraint, was 
seldom seen in the sanctuary or the Sab- 
bath-school, but roamed abroad in the 
fields and orchards, or wherever inclina- 
tion or wicked associates led him. He of 
course fell into bad company. I said of 
course, for good boys are not ordinarily 
found abroad on the Sabbath, nor at un- 
teasonable hours at night. He learned to 
play at cards when he should have been at 
church, or in the Sabbath-school, if not at 
home with his parents, and in a few years 
became a gambler and a “‘ black leg.” He 
failed, however, to get money as fast as he 
wanted it, by gambling. So he, with two 
other young men of like character, killed a 
man to obtain his money. The murder 
was committed in a dark night, and no eye 
but God’s saw them; and they no doubt 
thought that they should escape punish- 
ment. But a very remarkable train of 
events led to their detection. They were 
tried, found guilty, and all three were exe- 
cuted together. 

And now, my young friends, allow me 
to say to you, that John, when he was in 
the same school with Nathan, had no idea 
but that when he should become a man, he 
would be as respectable and happy as his 
associate. And so he might have been, 
had he avoided the company of bad boys, 
and properly observed the Sabbath. And 
when he began to play at cards, he was not 
aware to what extent his course was tend- 
ing; and only played for small sums at 
first. But the first step in a wrong course 
once taken, there is no stopping place ; and 
theonly safe way is, to avoid the society 
of bad boys, and not to take the first step 

'@ course of sin, and constantly keep in 
mind, that however you may succeed in 

ing your actions from men, God sees all 

You do, and seldom allows sin to go un- 
punished, even in this world. Szwnex. 
(NV. Y. Observer. 
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Benevolence. 








HOW TO PUT OFF THE OLD MAN. 


A FACT. 


Pass your hand over Deacon M.’s head, 
and about an inch and a half above, and a 
little forward of the ears, you find a pro- 
pont”  erm phrenologists call the oz- 
gan of acqutsitiveness. 

By nature the Deacon loved Mammon ; 
by grsce he loved God. Between them 
there was continued war. Both fought— 
one like Michael, the other like the Devil. 
As there was long war between the house 
of David and the house of Saul, so there 
was long war in the earthly house of the 
Deacon. 

As with Gad, so with the Deacon; a 
troop overcame him, but he overcame at the 
last, as appears by the following circum- 
stance :— 

In the same church with Deacon M., was 
@ poor brother. This poor man had the 
misfortune to lose hiscow. She died. To 
get him another, the good Deacon headed 
a subscription with five dollars, and paid it. 
This act disquieted Mammon. Mammon, 
with true Iscariot zeal began to rant and 
rave ; ‘ Why this waste? Charity begins 
at home; the more you give the more you 
may ; let people learn to take care of them- 
selves.’ 

The Deacon was a Baptist ; but he found 
that the baptismal water did neither drown, 
wash away, or wash clean the old man.— 
The tempter backed Mammon, and putting 
a glass to the Deacon’s eye, showed him, 
not the kingdoms and glories of this world, 
but the poorhouse, wretchedness, poverty, 
and rags, and said, ‘ All these things will 
your master give you in your old age as a 
reward of your charity.’ 

To still these clamors, D&acon M. went 
to the destitute man, and told him he must 
give back the five dollars. The poor man 
then returned it. This last act roused the 
NEW MAN, and now nature and grace 
stood face to face. 

To give, or not to give, that’s the question. 

There stood the Deacon, poising and 
balancing, and halting between two opin- 
ions. The Deacon spoke—* My brother, 
some men are troubled with their old wo- 
men; I am troubled with my old man. I 
must put off my old man as the Jews put 
off their new man, “ crucify him, crucify 
him.””’ Then unstrapping his pocket-book, 
he took out a ten dollar bill. and gave the 
poor man. ‘ There,’ said the Deacon, ‘my 
eld man; say another word, and I'll give 
him twenty dollars.’—[ Ch. Secretary. 








Religion. 








NOT JUSTICE, BUT PARDON. 


One morning, a beautiful girl of fourteen 
years of age presented herself, alone, at the 
gate of one of the palaces of France. It 
was when the first Napoleon was Consul. 
Her tears and woes moved the keeper, a 
kind-hearted man, to admit her. She 
found her way to the presence of Napoleon, 
as he was passing through one of the apart- 
ments accompanied by several of his minis- 
ters. Ina delirium of emotion the child 
rushed to his feet, and exclaimed, ‘ Pardon, 
sir! pardon for my father !” 

* And who is your father ?’ said Napole- 
on kindly, ‘ who are you?’ 

‘I am Miss Lajolia,’ she replied, ‘and 
my father is doomed to die.’ 

‘Ah, Miss,’ said Napoleon, ‘but this is 
the second time in which your father has 
conspired against the State; I can do no- 
thing for you !’ 

‘ Alas, sir!’ the poor child exclaimed, ‘I 
know it; but the first time, papa was in- 
nocent; and to-day, I de not ask for jus- 
tice—I implore pardon, pardon for him!’ 

Napoleon’s lips trembled, tears filled his 
eyes, and taking the little hand of the child 
in both of his, he tenderly pressed it, and 
said: ‘Well, my child, yes! Fer your 
sake, I will forgive your father. This is 
enough. Now rise and leave me.’ 

This beautiful historical: fact may serve 
toillustrate the way in which sinners are 
saved. All this world, young and old, are 
condemned to eternal death by the great 
God, against whom we have all sinned. 

The Apostle Paul says: ‘ Death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.’— 
The Evangelist John says: ‘ He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned: already.’ ‘You 





probably think, that as for yourself, such a / 


doom is hard and unjust. But you would 
not think so if you saw what sin would do, 
if God did not punish it. 1t would over- 
turn his government. It would make a 
hell of every place, and a devil of every ra- 
tional being. God must punish sin for his 
own sake, and for the sake of all good be- 
ings. There is, however, one who can 
save sinners from eternal death. One 
who loves them much more than this lady 
loved her father. He did for us, what she 
could not have done for him. He took 
our place and died in our stead that we 
might live. God forgives sinners for Christ’s 
sake. But he does not forgive those who 
neglect to honor his Son, by asking pardon 
in his name. It is true, that God will be 
strictly just with you though you should 
remain away from Christ, his Son, who 
has done so much for you. But then, jus- 
tice to you will be banishment from heav- 
en forever. Are you willing and prepared 
to receive justice? This young lady said: 
‘I do not ask for justice, [implore pardon, 
pardon!’ The Publican, ‘standing afar 
off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, 
saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.’— 
And also the trembling jailor said, ‘ Sirs, 
what must I do to be saved?’ Go, then 
to the Savior with something like the spirit 
which the young lady manifested in behalf 
of her father. Break through every obsta- 
cle, cast yourself at his feet, cry pardon, 
pardon for a guilty rebel. 
‘You can but perish if you go, 
Then be resolved to try, 
For if you stay away, you know, 
You must forever die.’ 

And as none are pardoned, except in 
virtue of their relation to Christ by faith, 
and as such an approach is of the very es- 
sence of faith, you will be accepted as 
righteous in his sight only for the righteous 
ness of Christ imputed to you. You will 
be received into the number and have a 
right to all the privileges of the sons of 
God, and enabled more and more to die 
unto sin and live unto righteousness. At 
death you will be made perfect in holiness, 
and immediately pass into glory. ‘ And 
all to the praise of the glory of his grace.’ 

[ Central Presbyterian. 











Nursery. 
SUSAN’S THREE WISHES. 


In looking over an old newspaper, I saw 
a little incident which interested me, about 
a little girl who broke a wishing-bone with 
her sister, and who intended, if the longest 
piece fell to her, to wish for a new heart. 
It reminded me of an incident a little like 
it which happened in a family where I am 
a frequent visitor. 

Susan had read, once and again, in the 
Child’s Own Book, the fairy tale, entitled 
The Three Wishes. Doubtless some of 
the young readers of this paper have read 
the same; but, for the sake of making my 
story more intelligible to those who have 
not, I will give the outlines of the tale.— 
A laboring man and his dame are pictured 
sitting in front of the fire, at close of day, 
bemoaning their wearisome life, and idly 
wishing for some happy change in their 
circumstances. To their great astonish- 
ment a fairy appeared before them,and offer- 
ed them the first three things for which they 
should wish. They could not agree at first 
what they most wanted; and, after rumi- 
nating a while on the comparative value of 
health, wealth, and the like, the wife, for- 
getful of the fairy’s offer, said, while stir- 
ring the bed of coals before her, “‘I wish 
I had a yard of black pudding.” No sooner 
were the words off her tongue than the 
yard of black pudding made its appearance, 
coming down the chimney, as the story 
goes. The husband, vexed at the silly 
wish of his wife, thoughtlessly muttered, 
““T wish the padding were stuck to your 
nose.” No sooner said thandone. There 
sat his good woman with the yard of black 
pudding suspended from her nasal organ. 
But one more chance for wishing was left 
them. The woman's importunity prevail- 
ed over the husband’s avarice, and he kind- 
ly heeded her prayer, and wished the pud- 
ding onthe coals. When the pudding was 
cooked, they made a good meal of it, and, 
as my tale relates, made up their minds to 
live for the future by their wits and their 
hands, and leave wishing for beggars and 
fools. ' 








Susy had not only read this story once 


/ and again, but had talked over with her 





mother the folly cf the two simpletons.— 
Her father, on whose health and labor de- 
pended in a great measure the sustenance 
of the family, was disabled from work by 
a severe inflamation of his eyes, which had 
already shut him up in a prison-house of 
darkness for months, and promised to do 
the same for months to come. A long 
winter was before them. The child often 
listened to the anxious words which pas- 
sed between her parents as to the supply 
of the family wants during the inclement 
season just at hand. She noted the sad 
looks which her mother’s anxieties wrote 
on her face, and though she said nothing, 
child as she was, she yet treasured all 
these things in her loving heart. 

One morning when Susan came down 
stairs, she said to her mother, I had a 
beautiful dream last night. She could 
hardly wait till her shoes were tied and her 
apron buttoned before telling it. ‘“*A 
fairy came to me,”’ she said, “‘ and told me 
I might wish three times, and that I should 
have my wishes. He said I might have 
till to-morrow morning to think what I 
would wish for; and then he went away, 
and came again, and it seemed to be the 
next day.” ‘And what did you do?” 
asked her mother. ‘I thought it over,” 
said Susy, ‘‘ and when he came I was ready 
with my wishes.” “ And what were they ?” 
**T concluded to wish, first, that father’s 
eyes might get well, and that we might 
have money enough to pay the doctor; 
and second, that we might have provisions 
enough for the winter; and” lowering her 
voice, “‘ third, that I might be a better 
girl.” Her mother told the dear little girl 
that God was a million times better than 
any fairy, and that he heard the young ra- 
vens when they cried, and gave them food 
and feathers; and preached to herself 
while she talked to the child, until her own 
sad heart could cast its burden on the Lord, 
and feel, around and within, his sustaining 
power.—[ Congregntionalist. 


Natural History. 
THE PET CHICKEN. 


Once a little chicken lost its mother. It 
had no brothers or sisters. It was all alone 
in the great barn-yard. George, the far- 
mer’s son pitied the poor little thing, and 
asked his mother to let him bring it into 
the house. She gave him leave, and she 
brought a box down stairs, and made it a 
little bed of soft wool. When George 
caught it, it was terribly scared. Its heart 
went pit-a-pat, and it cried ‘ Peep, peep, 
peep,’ most piteously; for how should a 
little chicken know what such a great giant 
as George seemed to be, meant to do with 
it. He brought it into the kitchen, and put 
it into the box; and soon it nestled down 
and poked its head under the soft wool, and 
went to sleep, for it was very tired. 

It slept a good while ; and whenit wak- 
ed up, George fed it with some warm dough, 
and then it hopped out of its box and look- 
ed around, hopping a little this way and a 
few steps that way, to get acquainted. By 
and by great dog Towser came in. Chick 
cast its small round black eye towards 
Towser, and hopped back. Towser wag- 
ged his tail, as much as to say, ‘ You need 
not be afraid of me, I would not hurt a 
feather of you. I take care of every thing 
in master’s kitchen.’ 

Next came the gray kitty. She had been 
scudding in the corn-loft for mice, and felt 
quite savage. How big her eyes were 
when she saw the chick. ‘ Here is a nice 
fat bird for my breakfast,’ her looks seem- 
ed to say; George caught her. ‘No, no, 
Miss Kitty,’ said George, ‘this chicken is 
one of the family now, just as much as you 
are; you must be kind to her; you must 
not frighten, or bite, or eat her up; you 
must do to her as you would want to be 
done by.’ How much the gray kitty 
understood, I do not know. She was slow 
to learn, I think, for George had to watch 
her one, two, three, and four days, lest she 
should spring on chicky. In the end they 
all became great friends—Towser, kitty, 
and chicken—for, one day on visiting the 
kitchen, what do you think Isaw? Towser 
was stretched before the fire; kitty lay curl- 
ed up between his legs; chicky was roost- 
ing on his head, and all three fast asleep, 

When Towser is out, and kitty gone, if 
the family go into the front room to sit, the 
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poor chicken feels very lonesome ; and it | 
will ran to the door and cry, ‘ Peep, peep, | 
peep,’ asking to be letin. When the door | 
opens, in it scampers. ‘ Chirp, chirp, chirp,’ 
it says in a cheerful, lively note, ‘ chirp, 
chirp; how glad I am.’ ‘Is nota chicken 
a curious thing?’ asked George. Very cu- 
rious. How spry it is. Its small eyes are 
as skilfully made as yours. It has a mouth 
but no teeth. Hens and chickens do not 
have teeth ; they swallow their food whole ; 
inside their bodies is a little mill called the 
gizzard, where their corn and grain is 
ground up end made fit for nourishment. 
How soft and nice chicken’s dress is, made 
of beautiful downy feathers. Nobody has 
a dress like it; nobody could make such a 
dress. All the people in the world could 
not make a chicken. How bungling and 
awkward wooden chickens, and sugar 
chickens are, compared with this live chick- 
en; and the more you examine it inside 
and out, the more will you be surprised at 
the knowledge, skill, and power it took to 
make it. Who did make it? God. Who, 
though his understanding is infinite, ‘is 
good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works.’—[Child’s Paper. 











Doutls Companion. 
BOSTON, SEPT. 4, 1856. 


LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. Editor.—One of my very youthful friends 
the other day, requested me to write her a 
“printed” letter, and send it through the 
* Youth’s Companion ;” her education not hav- 
ing proceeded far enough to enable her readily 
to decypher writing. The objection to this is, 
that one cannot be confidential in a public print, 
but as I am not supposed to have “state se- 
crets” to communicate, with your permission I 
will comply ; that is, send it to you, and leave 
to your option the “ setting up” in type. 

My dear little Nelly : 

I promised to write you from the country, 
and tell you something of the beautiful place I 
am in, and the friends [ am visiting. In the first 
place, Where do you think I am writing this 
letter to you? Inthe top ofa bigtree! Js’nt 
that a funny place? Did I climb the tree >— 
No indeed, I am not young enough for that. 
There are winding stairs made round the trunk 
of the tree, and when you get to the top, there 
is a summer-house, with seats, anda little table 
in the centre, upon which Lam writing. I have 
no company but the birds, who are entertaining 
me with their sweet music. If you had been 
here just now, you would have been made un- 
happy, for a dear little “ yellow breast” fell 
dead at my feet, from one of the topmost 
branches, where I discovered a nest. It is 
warm yet, and the father and mother have just 
missed it, and are making great lamentations 
over my head. I must go and dig a little grave 
for the poor thing, as you are not here to do it. 

Not far from where I now am, there is an- 
other rustic arbor, where I go often in the 
morning after breakfast by myself to read and 
write. It is quite in the woods, and a very 
lovely place it is. The arbor is made of the 
branches of trees trained together, forming an 
arch. You can just see the blue sky as you 
peep through the thick foliage, and the sun- 
beams are playing at hide and seek through it 
tooall the time. This bower is so deep in the 
woods, and cunningly concealed by the shrub- 
bery, that it is quite difficult to find it; but 
when you reach it—you see the floor as smooth 
as a Carpet, rustic seats placed all around, and 
in the centre, what do you think? 4 tomb! on 
the top of a grassy mound. The tomb is made 
of bronze, and lying on the top of this tomb is 
& great dog, as large as your Leo, made also of 
bronze. His name is carved in large letters on 
one side of the tomb,—“ BOZ.” On the other 
side is inscribed “ semper fidelis,” which means 
always faithful. In this tomb is buried 
the real Boz, that once wag a great pet in the 
family, loved very much by all the children, 
and you would think he ought to be, when I 
tell you that once he saved the life of little 
Emmie, by dragging her out of the water when 
she was in danger of drowning. Boz was a 
very valuable dog, and the family mourned his 
death so much, that they erected this monu- 
ment to his memory. I think I should like to 
be buried in such a charming place, that my 
friends would take so much pleasure in visiting ; 
so shady—so quiet—no sound but the singing 














of birds and sighing of the winds, with the de- 

licious odor of pines all about me, and the per- 

fume of new mown hay blowing over me from dis- 

tant meadows. My little Nelly remembers how 

sweet that is, and though she is young, if she 

were here, she would enjoy all these pleasant 
things as much as older people, who can talk 

and write about them. 

There is one more reason why I wish you 

were with me, Nelly dear,—that you might 
ride in a little pony carriage the children have. 
The ponies are gentle little creatures, and the 
children drive them, or ride horseback without 
any danger. You would say it was “ real fun.” 
The ponies names are Kitty and Fanny, and 
you would be delighted to see little Ned, only 
three years old, trot offon one of them, with 
Frank who is five, by his side on the other. It 
is a very pretty sight. But the other day, when 
the children were driving, some of the harness 
broke, and frightened the ponies; they rana 
very little, and upset the carriage, and tipped 
the three children out; but the ponies did not 
run away, only galloped round and round the 
circular gravel path in front of the house, but 
were very careful not to step on the children, 
though they were roaring with fright.on the 
ground. Little Ned, the bravest of all, picked 
himself up, and with tears streaming down his 
cheeks ran off saying, **They did’nt mean to 
hurt us one bit, did they, mamma?” There 
were no bones broken, and not many bad 
bruises ; in a few days the carriage was mend- 
ed, and the little heroes were driving again 
as brave as ever. 

Now, Nelly dear, you will think my letter is 
long enough, so the rest of the pleasant things 
I must tell about when I get home. Good bye 
for the present. A. H. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 8, 1856. 
N. Willis Esq., dear sir.—In the Companion 
I find many items of interest, which are read 
to our Sabbath school from time to time, with 
much interest to them, and would advise every 
Sabbath-school Superintendent to take your 

Companion for the benefit of his schoo). 
Yours truly, Isaac S. Smytu. 


Tamworth N. H., Aug. 18, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—We all welcome the 
Companion’s weekly visits, and although my 
brother Harlan is away, still we that remain at 
home are not willing to part with its profitable 
reading and instruction. Yours respectfully, 
Mary A. Pace. 
Winchester, Illinois, 4ug 14, 1856. 
Dear Sir.—Your paper is one among the best 
of the six or eight papers that are taken in my 
family. Yours respectfully, Exy Miner. 











Variety. 
ADMONITION TO A LAZY BOY. 


A late reverend clergyman, who was as well 
known for his eccentricity as his talents, one 
day sent his son, a lazy lad, about twelve years 
of age, to catch a horse. The boy was saunter- 
ing along with an ear of corn in one hand, and 
the bridle in the other, dragging the reins along 
on the ground. 

‘Thomas,’ said his father, calling after him, 
in a solemn tone of voice, ‘ come here, Thomas, 
[ want to say a word to you before you go.’ 

The lad returned, and the parson proceeded : 

‘You know, Thomas, I have given you a 
great deal of good counsel. You know I’ve 
taught you, before closing your eyes, to say, 

‘Now [ lay me down to sleep,’ &c., 
besides a good many other things in the wa 
of exhortation and advice. But this is the last 
opportunity | may ever have of speaking to you. 
I could’nt let it pass without giving you my 
parting advice, Bea good boy Thomas, and 
always say that pretty prayer before going to 
sleep. 1 fear I shall never see you again.’ 

As he said this ina very sad and solemn 
manner, the poor boy began to be frightened, 
and burst into tears with this exclamation : 

* You'll never see me again, pa ” 

‘ No--for [shall probably die before you get 
back with the horse ! 

This quickened Thomas’s ideas ; and gather- 
up the bridle reins, he ran and caught the horse 
quicker than he had ever done before. 

, [Christian Witness. 
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PERSEVERING TRAINING. 


In home training two rules must be adhered 
to, if parents would accomplish great and im- 
perishable results. The first is prayer, and the 
second perseverance. Wesley’s home educa- 
tion, under the tutelage of his parents, was pe- 
culiar, and well calculated to initiate him early 
in habits of order, and resolute effort in accom- 
plishing any object he might undertake. ‘Why, 
my dear,’ said his father to his mother, or she 
to him, (I forget which,) while patiently teach- 


























ing one of their children a simple lesson, which 
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it was slow to learn, ‘ why, my dear, do you 
tell that dull boy the same thing twenty times 
over?” ‘ Because,’ replied the other, ‘ nineteen 
times won’t do. If I tell him but nineteen times 
all my labor is lost, but the twentieth time se- 
cures the object!” All classical antiquity has 
not bequeathed us a maxim of more practical 
wisdom. Christian faith imbibes it from the 
word of God. If we could teach knowledge to 
the young, and make them to understand the 
doctrine fraught with life and holiness, and 
salvation, ‘ precept must be upon precept, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little’ In 
such a school Wesley’s mind was prepared to 
achieve the greatest things by being taught 
the smallest, and whatever he learned at all, he 
learned well. 
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THE CZAR AND HIS MOTHER. 


The footing on which the present Emperor 
stands with his mother, the Dowager Empress, 
is described to be of the most affectionate and 
cordial nature, in spite of the notorious differ- 
ence of their views; the mother remains still 
as closely wedded to the ideas of the late Em- 
peror as she was to himself in life; the son 
embracing the power thus early committed by 
Providence to his hands as a welcome opportu- 
nity of working out another set of principles 
and views. I[t is related that when the young 
Emperor was preparing, on the day of his fath- 
er’s death, to receive the homage of the rest of 
his fainily and the dignitaries of the State as 
Emperor, shortly before he would have to enter 
the marble saloon, where they were all assem- 
bled, his mother entered his room alone, to be 
the first to greet him as Emperor; she had left 
the bier of the husband she had loved so truly, 
had dried her tears, and clothed herself with all 
the insignia of imperial majesty, the white satin 
robe of state, &c., and set her crown upon her 
head, to do full and official honor to her son on 
his accession to the throne.—[Berlin Corres- 
pondence af the London Times. 
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HIRING BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


A lady of Newark, New Jersey. stepped into 
Tiffany & Young’s large silver-ware establish- 
ment, in New York, the other day, and asked 
to see some bridal presents. She was asked 
whether she wished to purchase or hire, and was 
rather nettled at the latter proposition, until 
she was informed that the establishment let out 
a fine display of “presents” at a reasonable 
amount. She was astonished to understand 
that many of the tempting displays made in the 
mansions of folly, as presents of friends to the 
bride, had been hired, and that by a very small 
outlay of means, for the occasion. 
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HELPING THE PREACHER. 


Dr. L. Beecher once said to an old lady who 
had expressed her wonder to him that she was 
permitted to live, as she could not do any more 
good, ‘ You are doing a great deal of good ; you 
help me to preach every Sunday. In the first 
place,’ said he, ‘ you are always in your seat on 
the Sabbath, and that helps me; in the second 
place, you are always wide awake, and you 
look right up into my face, and that helps me ; 
and in the third place, I very often see the 
tears running down your face, and that helps 
me very much.’ 
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HAPPY AND MISERABLE WEALTH. 


When Mr. Industry takes to wife Miss Eco- 
nomy, their marriage is fruitful of a child nam- 
ed Wealth. He is a handsome, agreeable, ad- 
mired boy, promising a life of honor, usefulness, 
benevolence, and joy. But when Mr. Sharper 
takes to wife Miss Cunning, their marriage is 
usually barren. If they do have a child of the 
same name of the other couple’s, it is an ugly, 
selfish, hateful brat, giving promise only of a 
life of vain display and hollow pleasure. 

[M. E. Farmer. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


Arrarip oF Learnine To Swear.—A little 
boy on returning from school one day, was ob- 
served to be quite thoughtful and sad. His 
mother inealvel the cause, when he burst into 
tears, and said, ‘{ wish you would not send me 
to that school any longer; the boys all swear 
so, that I am afraid I shall learn to swear too.’ 


Seest thou a young lady, or an old lady, or a 
girl, greatly bedecked with ribbons, feathers, 
wreaths, flowers, flounces, or jewelry—be sure 
that she is either filled with silly vanity, or 
else is sensible of some deficiency in her per- 
son. It is saferto value a person by the orna- 
ments of the mind, than by those of the body. 


A waggish newspaper publishes the marriage 
of F. Plummer Hobson, Fsq., to a daughter of 
Governor Wise, of Virginia, under the caption 
of ‘ Hobson's Choice.” Another waggish news- 
paper says: ‘Well, Hobson’s choice was a 
Wise one, 


Or Ipieness.—Idleness is the mother of 
many wanton children. 

They that do nothing are in the ready way 
to do that which is worse than nothing. 

If we hide our talent in the earth, we shall 
lose our treasure in heaven. 

A Christian should never say he hath nothing 
to do. 











It was not for nothing that ‘we were called 
out of nothing.—| Rev. ,. 


Poetry. 
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A CHILD’S INQUIRY. 


Oh! the sunny light of childhood, 
Truant rays from heaven it seems ;— 
Surely we should grope in darkness ; 
If denied its milder beams ! 


I had told her of the Savior : 
Of his mean, ignoble birth ; 

Of the mission he accomplished,— 
Coming down from heaven to earth : 


I had told her of His meekness: 
Of His temper, calm and mild ; 

And I bade her be like Jesus, 
An obedient, loving child. 


Then I told His deeds of mercy : 
How he closed the wounds that bled ; 
How he cheered the broken-hearted,— 
To the living gave the dead: 


How the humblest, unforgotten, 
Never prayed to Him in vain; 

Strength he gave unto the weakest, 
Foulest sinners cleansed from stain. 


Then I spoke of foes unnumbered : 
Of the crown and robe of shame; 
How they poured contempt and curses 

On the Savior’s holy name. 


I recited all the story 
Of His ignominious death, 

And the child, with face uplifted, 
Listened, scarcely drawing breath. 


Then I told His resurrection— 
His ascension to the sky,— 
Ti!l I saw the tear-drops gather, 
Trembling in her sparkling eye :— 
And I added, as 1 kissed her, 
Wiping off her cheek the tear, 
‘He suffered all these pains for us ; 
Must we not be very dear ?” 


And she raised her face, all glowing 
With the wonder look it wore,— 

* Did he do all this for sinners ? 
Then why don't you love him more? 


Oh! I was no more the teacher— 
I was sitting in her place :— 
And she wondered at the tear-drops 
That were raining on her face. 


Ah! she did not know, so guileless 
Was her little sunny heart, 

That the chord she touched was bleeding, 
And I could not bear the smart. [V.Y. Obs! 


THE BIRD'S NEST. 
WRITTEN FOR LITTLE “ KATIE.” 
Who taught the pretty little bird 
To build her nest so well, 
In which herself and family 
Might find a place to dwell ? 


She gathered grass from the green field, 
And hair, and straw, anf hay, 

And wandering string, and vagrant hair, 
And spent thus many a day. 


With her small beak and tiny claws, 
She wove all these together, 

And built herself a nice round nest, 
To keep out wind and weather. 





And soon there were three pretty eggs, 
As blue as they could be, ’ 

And by and by you might have seen, 
Wee birdies—one; two, three ! 


What are the names of these young birds? 
Why “Tom,” and “Dick,” and “ Sallie.” 
Ere many days they all could fiy 
Far over hill and valley. 


*Tis God that taught the parent bird, 
To build so nice a dwelling, 

To weave her wondrous little nest, 
In beauty rare excelling. 


And if God cares for little birds, 
Much more for us he’l) care, 

And every thing that we shall want 
He will for us prepare. 





JOHN ALCOHOL, MY JOE. 

John Alcohol, my Joe John, 
When we were first acquaint, 

I'd money in my pockets, John, 
Where now I know there ain’t. 

I spent it all in treating, John, 
Because I loved you so; 

But, mark me, how you’ve treated me, 
John Alcohol, my Joe. 

John Alcohol, my Joe John, 
We've been too long together, 

So you must take one road, John, 
And I will take the other; 

For we must tumble down, John, 
If hand in hand we go, 

And I will have the bill to foot, 
John Alcohol, my Joe. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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